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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. ing to the right hand, come upon the Aquarium, | by one. Here we sce the parasitic anemone. Like 


the !atest and most attractive sight in the gardens.|the old man of the sea, it fixes itself upon some poor 
| How cool and delicious! Around us we perceive|Sinbad in the shape of a whelk, and rides about at 
Subscriptions and Payments received by slices of the deep s2a-bed and the rapid river. Were | his ease in search of food. Another interesting 
JOHN RICHARDSON, we mermen we could not examine more at ease the| variety of this zoophyte is the plumose sea-anemone, 
jrich pavement of the ocean set with strange and|a more stay-at-home animal, who generally fixes 
living flowers. In the midst of the green walls of|himself upon a flat rock or an oyster-shell, and 
water which surround us, mimic caves, waving with | waits for the food to come to it, as your London 
sea-weed and other marine plants, afford shelter| housewife expects the butcher and baker to call in 
Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for three }@nd lurking-holes for bright fish which stare and the morning. , 
months if paid in advance, three and a quarter cents; |dart, or for shambling crustaceze which creep over} The pure white body of the neighbouring actinia 
toany part of the United States, for three months, if}the pebbly bottom. Against the dark verdure of| renders it more observable. Its tentacles, displayed 
paid in advanee, six and a-half cents. these submerged rocks, the sea-anemone rears its|in plumes over the central mouth, which is marked 
a ee tipped with flower-like fans, or hangs |with yellow, give it the exact appearance of a chry- 
From the Quarterly Review. | jts snake-like tentacles, writhing as the head-dress|santhemum, and should be much in favour with the 
Zoological Sketches. of Medusa. But we must look narrowly into each|mermaids to adorn their hair. A still more extra- 
(Continued from page 258.) nook and under every stone, if we wish to realize |ordinary creature is the Tulella ventilabrum. The 
The monkeys before they were transferred toj|the amount of animal life which here puts on such|tube of this strange animal is perfectly straight, and 
this house suffered a great mortality, and, indeed,|strange vegetable forms. Let us consider well for|its large brown silk-like radiating fans, whilst in 
on taking possession of their new apartment, the|a few minutes one of the tanks running down the|search of food, revolve just as the old-fashioned 
keepers used to remove the dead by the barrowful| middle of the building. For months all the minute| whirling ventilators did in our windows. The 
inthe morning. This extreme mortality was pro-|animal and vegetable life has been multiplying and |instant this fan is touched it is retracted into 
duced by want of ventilation and a system of heat-|decaying, and yet the water remains pure and|the tube, the ends just appearing outside, and 
ing which burnt the air and induced inflammation| bright. The explanation of this phenomenon af-|giving it the appearance of a camel's hair 
of the lungs. Dr. Marshall Hall and Dr. Arnott,|fords one of the most beautiful examples of the|brush. 
upon being consulted, directed the substitution of|manner in which nature on a grand scale holds the} We shall not attempt to describe the different 
an open stove, when the deaths ceased. balance true between her powers. If we were to|species of zoophytes and annelides, amounting to 
As we pass towards the small building once used | put these little bright-eyed fish alive into the erys-|hundreds—indeed, they are not all familiar to 
as the parrot-house, but now dedicated to the small-}tal tank, in a week's time they would die, because |scientific men. We have little more to say of the 
A er felidee, we go by the seal-pond, and see that|they would have withdrawn all the oxygen it ori-|crustacea that go scrambling about, yet it would 
: strange beast which resembles a Danish carriage-|ginally contained, aud contaminated it with the|be impossible to overlook that peripatetic whelk- 
dog with his legs amputated. He is an epicure as} poisonous carbonic acid gas exhaled from their|shell, which climbs about the stones with such mar- 
regards his regular meals, and turns up his nose at}lungs. To prevent this, the philosopher hangs these | vellous activity. On a narrower inspection we per- 
any fish less recherche than whiting, of which ex-|mimie caves with verdant sea-weed, and plants the|ceive that it moves by a foreign agency. Those 
pensive delicacy he consumes ten pounds weight} bottom with graceful marine grasses. If the spee-|sprawling legs protruding from its mouth discover 
daily. Meanwhile, however, he is “a snapper-up|tator looks narrowly at the latter, he finds them|the hermit crab, which is obliged to dress its soft 
of unconsidered trifles,” and we see him, as the|fringed with bright silver bells: these bells contain|body in the first defensible armour it can pick up. 
visitors circulate round his enclosure, flop, flop,|oxygen, which the plants have eliminated from their} deserted whelk or common spiral shell is his 
around the margin of his pond, keeping a sharp|tissues under the action of light, having previously |favourite resort, but, like many bipeds, he has a 
look-out above the railings for stray favours. The|consumed the carbonic gas thrown out by the fishes|love of changing his house; and those whé have 
house of the smaller carnivora is generally over-|and zoophytes. Thus plants and animals are in-|narrowly watched his habits state that he will de- 
looked, but it is worthy of a visit, if only to see the| dispensable to the preservation of each other's life.|liberately turn over the empty shells upon the 
beautiful clouded tigers as they are misnamed, for| But even now we have not told the entire causes} beach, and, after examining them carefully with his 
they more resemble hunting leopards both in size} which produce the crystal clearness of the water.|claws, pop his body out of one habitation into an- 
} and skin-markings. These elegant creatures are|The vegetable element grows too fast, and, if left to|other, in order to obtain the best possible fit. 
quite tame, and permit the utmost familiarities of] itself, the sides of the tank would be covered with| But there are still stranger facts connected with 
their keeper; but their neighbour, the caracal or|a confervoid growth, which would speedily obscure its| this intelligent little crustacean. We have before 
lynx, never seems tired of making the most fero-|inmates from our view. We want scavengers tojobserved that the parasitic sea-anemone invariably 
cious rushes at the bars, accompanied by a vindic-|clear away the superfluous vegetation, and we find|fixes himself when possible upon this moveable 
tive and incessant spitting, which impresses us with|them in the periwinkles which we see attached by | house, perfectly regardless of the many bumps and 
» the idea that it possesses the very quintessence of|their foot-stalk to the glass. These little molluscajrubs which necessarily fall to its lot. Another 
i cat-like nature. There is one little cage in this|do their work well: Gosse, who has watched | warm friend, the cloak-anemone, clings still closer, 
apartment which is deserving of especial inspection|them feeding with a pocket-glass, perceived that | for it perfectly envelopes the lip of his shell with its 
» —that containing a specimen of the indigenous|thei~ saw-like tongues moved backwards and for-|living mantle. He has still. third intimate ac- 
black rat, which according to Waterton was} wards with a crescentie motion, and thus, as the | quaintance, who sponges upon him for bed and 
entirely eaten out of the country by the gray rats| animal advances, he leaves a slight swath-like mark|board, in the shape of a beautiful worm Nereds 
of Hanover, which came over in the same ship with| upon the glass, as the mower does upon the field.|4:/ineata, which stows itself behind the crab in the 
Dutch William, and which are, according to that} But it is clear that there are not enough labourers | attic of the whelk-shell, and, the moment its protector 
hearty naturalist, the very emblems of “ Protestant|in the tank we are inspecting to accomplish their|by his motions indicates that he has procured food, 
Tapacity.” Those who have read his delightful|task, as the lobster, who comes straggling over the! glides between the two left-foot jaws, and drags a 
essays know well with what perseverance the au-|stones in such an ungainly manner, is more like a| portion of the morsel from his mouth, the crab ap- 
thor hunts the gray rodent through every chapter| moving salad than any living thing, so thickly are! pearing to evince no more animosity at the seizure 
of his book. back, tail, feelers, and claws, infested with a dense|than the Quaker who suddenly finds his spoons 
If we now retrace our steps along the border of| vegetable growth. A few more black mowers are|taken for church-rates. The interesting specimens 
the plantation, which forms a deep green back-|imperatively called for. The fish, the weed, and|we have dwelt upon are confined to the sea-water 
ground for countless dahlias, and moreover screens|the molluse, having secured to us a clear view of|tanks, which line the Aquarium on the side oppo- 
garden from the biting east, we shall, by turn-|the inhabitants of the tank, let us inspect them one |site the door, and those which run down the centre 
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of the apartment. Vis-a-vis are the fresh-water 
tanks, in which we may watch the habits of British 
fishes. There is a noble pike lying as still as a 
stone—a model sitter for the photographer who 
lately took his portrait. 





those who do so. 


TT:..::...--e--—-—————__. 
trampling on the blood and the ashes of the mar-|trivances designed to shift and evade the chief dif. 
tyrs, and must draw down divine displeasure upon/ficulty in our way. By these devises, according to 

A departure from purity of lan-|the nature of the result to be attained, time is chang- 
guage, using flattering titles, and complimentary|ed into space, or space into time, or both numbers 
The barbel, bream, dace,| manners, will wound the tender conscience, and pre-|so as to derive the result from the particular phe- 
and gudgeon are seen going about their daily du-| pare the way for further violations of the divine 


nomenon most readily seized and most delicate] 


ties as though they were at the bottom of the/law, and the eventual ascendency of the world’s|appreciated. The methods in which this object is 
Thames, instead of sandwiched between two panes| spirit and fashions, until the obligations and the|brought about are often sufficiently curious. 


of glass, and inspected on either side by curious) life of religion may be wholly disregarded. We fall 


eyes. Those who go early in the morning will|as well as rise by slow gradations. 
have a chance of seeing the lampreys hanging like 
leeches from the glass by their circular mouths, and 
breathing by the seven holes which run beside their 
pectoral fins. The marine fish should also be stu- 
died—strange forms with vicious looking jaws, the 
dog-fish for example, which is a young fry as yet, | 
but which will grow a yard or two in length. 


a = 


“Half a Second.” 


(To be continued.) second has been applied. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 


Let us take an example from among the most 
important and interesting operations performed in 
an astrononical observatory. Suppose that a new 
planet has been discovered, and the astronomer- 
royal wishes to compute its orbit. For this purpose, 


The pendulum swings to and fro, ticktack. If he must note from day to day the precise instant at 
the length of rod is properly adjusted—at thirty- which the body passes the meridian. 
nine inches and a fraction—the time occupied in himself accordingly on the reclining couch of his 
each swing is a space to which the appellation of a| observatory, with his eye to the glass of an equato- 
There is no natural ab-|Tial, already adjusted so as to catch the celestial 


He places 


+. stract relationship between a second of time and |Stranger 1n its field of view as he goes by. Near at 


For “The Friend.” 


thirty-nine and a fraction inches of length ; the con- hand is a clock beating time very distinctly, and 


The Quakers have beena despised people from their| nection is purely accidental, not to say capricious. furnished with a third index or pointer, travelling 
rise, and though corporeal injury is not now inflicted,|'The rate of the pendulum is governed by the attrac- round the dial in every second, just as the minute- 


yet does not contempt for the plain unsophisticated | tion of the earth; while the imperial standards of hand does in an hour. 


A brass wire and eatch are 


Quaker, influence the feelings and sentiments of| measurement assigning a fixed legal length to feet placed in such wise as to stop this seconds’ index 


many ! 


Are not simple, honest-hearted men held] and inches, were lodged in the ower ages before instantaneously, upon pressing a button placed con- 


in low estimation, and even fixed dislike, because] it was suspected that the earth possessed such a|Veniently to the observer’s hand. Across the field 


they cannot join in adopting and supporting divers quality as attraction. 


It was mere caprice, again, of view in his telescope, is stretched a lattice of fine 


innovations attempted to be thrust upon our reli-| for aught we know to the contrary, which decided | Wires or cobweb threads, dividing the circle into 


gious Society ? Has not pride risen to a great de- 





by others, but who contemn some of the testimonies| seconds. 


being in a meeting at Broughton, was ‘by the rude] the unit of time. 


ingly quite spent and near dead; and lying in the] teryal. 
dirt, one of the boys, to try whether she was still ceivable draft upon our patience— 
alive, put his finger into her mouth, and perceiving 
her to breathe, said, ‘Let us at her again. The 


devil is in her, and we will squeeze him out.’ These] affords the strongest expression of evanescent dura- 
cruel abuses made a neighbourly woman ery out,| tion whereof our language is susceptible. Nay, we 
‘What, will you kill thewoman !’ Towhichthe boys| use the same word even on occasions when it is unfit 
Mr. Cotton bid us do so.’}and hyperbolical: the flash of lightning, we say, 
‘ Aye, indeed,’| lasts only for a second—the truth being that it does 
‘Then,’ said she, ‘he may be| not last even for so long as the thousandth part of 


said, ‘What care we? 
‘ Did he, indeed,’ asked the woman. 
replied the boys. 
ashamed ofit.’ Thusthey openly said thatit was Wil-| a second. 
liam Cotton, the priest of the parish, whoencouraged 


would be routed out. This man, Thomas Ambrose,|a second in duration. 
Quakers away, but fire or water; and if the house| utility. 


burn it on their heads.”—Sewed. 


ciples of Friends, and their organization, and the|their pockets is a dollar-bit. 
who are soaring above the precious Truth in its| actual locality. 
purity and simplicity. 


have been conferred upon them by the Head of the 


rit, and the sufferings and faithfulness of a large| necessary. 





suffered deepl y in 


Z Here, in fact, we stop; our ordi- 
boys dragged out, and so abused that she was seem- nary thoughts and speech recognise no briefer in- 


To “wait a moment,” is the smallest con- 


One moment seen, then gone for ever, 


Long before mankind got bold enough to mea- 
them to this wickedness; and his man said in plain|sure the lightning, they found objects for which it 
terms his master wasone of the best men in England;} became desirable to ascertain intervals of time of 
for if every one would serve them so, this heresy|half a second, the tenth, or even the hundredth of 
Some of these objects were 
did not stick to say, that nothing would drive the|simply curious, others possessed a high practical 
In astronomy, for example, the most refined 
was his, meaning where they met together, he would | processes of calculation would be utterly wasted, if 
It would be well| we could not insure a corresponding delicacy in the 
for many who are free in the use of their tongues] observations to which they are applied. 
or their pens, to pause and inquire whether they are] less to compute the tenths of a second, if we can- 
in the spirit of the true original Quakers, bringing| not observe the tenths of a second; otherwise, we 
them into sympathy with those who now deeply suf-|should be like men attempting to adjust their 
fer on account of the attacks made upon the prin-| accounts to a farthing, while the smallest change in 
Thus, in ascertain- 
distracted condition of the Society everywhere, pro-|ing the longitude of places in the usual mode, by 
duced by the attempts to change ancient Quakerism.| noting the passage of a star across the meridian 
It is better to suffer with the despised people of|wire of a telescope, an error or uncertainty of one 
God, than to glory with worldly men and women,|second involves an error of a quarter of a mile in 
Even if uncertain in our time by 
It would be useful to our|the tenth of a second, we are left also uncertain 
young Friends to peruse the history of the rise of| about our place to an extent of forty-four yards— 
their Society, and contemplate the favours which| which is something in an intricate navigation. 

For many other classes of observation, a much 
church, through the illuminations of his Holy Spi-|severer degreee of delicacy even than this becomes 
r y- But the human senses, howeyer keen 
body of servants and spiritual worshippers of the|by nature or sharpened by exercise, fail to recognise 
living God. To despise and lay waste the princi-| intervals either of time or space beyond a certain 
ples and testimonies of the gospel, for which they| point of minuteness; the natural organ must, there- 
ublishing anew to slumbering] fore, be aided by instruments which extend the range 
carnal professsors of the name of Christ, is like|of our perceptions, and helped still further by con- 


p that the day should consist of twenty-four hours, minute squares, and indicating the centre in a con- 
gree among some, who are courted and honoured) the hour of sixty minutes, and the minute of sixty 
However, by universal consent, it has 
of the Society, and disregard and disuse them when| been agreed that this sixtieth of the sixtieth of 
it suits their inclination? In 1682, “ Elizabeth Hill,| the twenty-fourth of a day should be accepted as 


spicuous manner. Finally, an assistant takes his 
seat close by, with pen and paper, ready to jot 
down the results. ‘These preparations made, as 
the time approaches, the observer watches with 
breathless attention, silently counting the seconds 
until the planet enters his telescope, and becomes 
entangled in the mesh-work of cross-wires. ‘Then, 
just as the sparkling point passes the centre, he 
touches the button; the catch falls, the seconds’ 
index of his clock is stopped, and the result is noted 
down in his journal with an accuracy which an 
expert astronomer will feel pretty certain may 
be trusted to the twentieth of a second. Re- 
newed observations enable him to correct and 
improve his first estimate. On this basis, he 
ultimately ventures to build his calculations ; and 
in the next year’s almanacs the world is in- 
formed that the new planet—and new planets have 
been turning up lately at the rate of two or three 
per annum—goes round the sun in so many days 
and hours, at so many miles distance, in an orbit 
of such and such declination and eccentricity ; and 
the announcement will be found correct to a nicety. 

Descending from the skies, we are met by some 
terrestrial problems, for which a still more minute 
accuracy is required in the solution. Fortunately, 
in these cases the facts to be observed are less re- 
mote, the instruments less unmanageable, and our 
ability to ascertain their indications with fitting 
delicacy correspondingly enhanced. Among these 
problems, there are none more curious and in- 
teresting than those which relate to the velocity 
of sound. Every one who has seen a gun fired at 
a distance, must have noticed that the flash precedes 
the report of its explosion, and have learned, there- 
fore, that sound travels slower than light. _Precise- 
ly the same result occurs in the case of the light- 
ning and thunder-clap. But the question is—how 
much more slowly; or, otherwise, at what rate 
does sound really travel through the air? 

The French government, many years ago, spent 
much money, and employed many men of high 
scientific repute in solving this query. All mannet 
of facilities were placed at their disposal, and m0 
expense or trouble spared, Among other things 
the savans were allowed to manceuvre a battery of 
field-artillery, and transport it to carefully selected 
localities, whence its fire could be most effectively 
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directed towards the pacific object in view—that 
object being to render the flash of the guns visible, 
and the reports audible, at the greatest attainable 
distance. ‘The philosophical artillerymen managed 
so well, that many of their experiments were con- 
ducted with cannon fired at not less than nine miles’ | 
distance from the spot at which they waited with| 
eyes and ears open, and stop-watches in their hands 
to note the result. 

This result, after all, scarcely repaid the pains 
and cost devoted in obtaining it.- Many sources of 
disturbance became gradually apparent, and spoiled 
the accuracy of their observation. Sometimes the | 
wind was in the way, blowing with perverse irreg- 
ularity, throwing the sound back, or impelling it 
forward in a most capricious manner. But the} 
chief source of error lay in the imperfection of the | 
human senses. In all the experiments, there was) 
a degree of surprise; that is to say, the flashes and | 
reports came more or less unawares. Now, with all | 
possible steadiness of attention and sharpness of ap- | 
prehension on the part of the different observers, it 
was found impossible to make them agree in their | 
results. The same interval between light and sound | 
was computed by different persons at different 
lengths; and the consequent errors were found to 
be perfectly unavoidable and inextricable. Two 
senses, sight and hearing, were engaged in the pro- | 
cess of observation, and the issue varied according 
to their respective quickness and delicacy. One| 
sense was more acute in one man, and the other in 
his companion. One observer saw quicker than he| 
heard; another heard quicker than he saw. The| 
interval registered by these two, varied materially ; | 
and even the notes taken by the whole body of ob- 
servers presented so many eccentricities, that their 
computations of the velocity of sound could not be| 
relied upon in the manner which had been expected | 
and wished. Bessel, the astronomer, from his ex- 
perience with an extensive staff of assistants, com-| 
puted that the uncertainty arising from this cause | 
must amount to fully half a second. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Law of Kindness. 


A volume entitled “Tllustrations of the Law of 
Kindness,” by G. N. Montgomery, has been pub-| 
lished at Albany, in the State of New York. It is,| 
as a literary work, of little pretensions, but it pre-| 
sents in one focus, a very considerable number of | 
anecdotes, exemplifying the superiority of the bene- 
volent over the coercive and severe principle, as a 
means of effecting good ends amongst our fellow| 
creatures ; and such reasoning as the book contains | 
is animated by all the earnestness of an amiable and 
trusting nature. The author classifies his facts into | 
chapters, one of which presents scriptural instances, | 
such as that of David's conduct towards Saul in the | 
cave; another, presents a brief account of the be-| 
nevolent proceedings of Howard, Oberlin, Fenelon, | 
&e.; showing how the law of kindness tended in| 
their lives to the most brilliant results. 

In the chapter on the disarming force of kind- 
ness, we have a story that never can be too often| 
told. “Tt is well known that Quakers, or Friends | 
have adopted the non-resistance principle, or the | 
law, overcome evil with good. ‘The founder of| 
Philadelphia, William Penn, was completely armed 
with the spirit of this principle; when he visited this 
country, he came without cannon or sword, and with 
a determination to meet the Indians with truth and 
kindness. He bought their land and paid them ; | 
he made a treaty with them, and observed it; and | 
he always treated them as men. As a specimen of 
the manner in which he met the Indians, the follow- 
ing instance is very striking. There were some 


Selected. 











fertile and excellent lands, which in 1698, Penn 
ascertained were excluded from his first purchase ; 
and as he was very desirous of obtaining them, he 
made the proposals to the Indians, that he would 
buy those lands, if they were willing. They 
returned for answer, that they had no desire to sell 
the spot where their fathers were deposited ; but to 
please their father Onas, as they named Penn, they 


eighteen carats, while in Switzerland a fine and im- 
prisonment is inflicted for any infraction of this 
rule. 

The principal firms engaged in this business in 
Philadelphia are Baker & Tracy, Harper & McLean, 
C. & C. P. Warner, Jacot & Brothers, Gigon, Lacot, 
and five others, all of whom employ over 300 hands. 
The competent journeymen among these make about 


|gain was a fair one, and insisted that the Indians] fineness and Aarat required. 


|and oppression in their actions —Ch. Citizen, 1845. 


said that he should have some of the lands. This}$20 per week, so that the average amount paid out 
being decided, they concluded the bargain, that} weekly will amount to between $7000 and $8000. 
Penn might have as much land as a young man| This force will manufacture for the market over 500 
could travel round in one day, beginning at the | cases per week, which cost from $20 to $90 each, 
great river Cosquanee, now Kensington, and end-|or an average of about $40, making the entire re- 
ing at the great river Kallapingo, now Bristol ; and | sults of one week’s operation of some $20,000, or 


|as an equivalent they were to receive a certain! over $1,000,000 annually. The business, it will be 


amount of English goods. Though this plan of|seen, requires a large capital, as the material and 
measuring the land was of their own selection, yet| labour must be paid for in cash, and often the fin- 
they were greatly dissatisfied with it after it hadjished work is sold upon credit. 
been tried; for the young Englishman chosen to| The gold used in most of the establishments is 
walk off the land, walked so fast, and so far, as|the native California gold. This gold contains 
greatly to astonish and mortify them. ‘The}more or less silver and iridium; the latter being a 
Governor observed their dissatisfaction, and asked | hard metal it is necessary to remove it and other 
the cause. ‘The walker cheated us,’ said the|impurities before working the gold. This is done 
Indians. ‘Oh, how can that be?’ said Penn,|by dissolving it in nitro-muriatic acid, which, when 
‘did you not choose yourselves to have the land/| filtered through paper, prepared for the purpose, 
measured in this way?’ ‘True,’ replied the Indians, | removes all foreign substances. The gold is then 
‘but white brother make a big walk.’ Some of| called, technically, five, and now it is ready to re- 
Penn’s commissioners waxing warm, said the bar-|ceive the alloy necessary to give it the degree of 
The gold, without 
ought to abide by it, and if not, should be compel-jthis process of alloying, would be entirely too soft, 
led to it. ‘Compelled!’ exclaimed Penn, ‘how can}and therefore silver or copper is generally used, 
you compel them without bloodshed?’ ‘Then turn- | the one hardening while the other improves the colour 
ing with a benignant smile to the Indians, he said,|of the pure gold, and gives a rich shade to it. The 
‘Well brothers, if you have given us too much land | next process is to melt it and cast it into bars of 
for the goods first agreed to, how much more will|sizes to suit the work designed to be made. These 
satisfy you?’ This proposal gratified them, and|bars are rolled between two steel rollers, driven in 
they mentioned the quantity of cloth and number|some of the establishments by steam, and reduced 
of fish-hooks, with which they would be satisfied.|to the requisite thickness and width, for cutting out 
These were cheerfully given; and the Indians shak-| the cases, when it is given to the case-makers, in 
ing hands with Penn, went away smiling. After | whose hands the movements to be cased are placed. 
they were gone, the Governor, looking around on| The flat pieces are rounded and shaped with swedge 
his friends, exclaimed, ‘ O, how sweet and cheap a! boxes, and when completed are given intothe hands 
thing is charity! Some of you spoke just now of| of the “letter-in,” who fits in the movement and at- 
compelling these poor creatures to stick to their|taches it to the case by a joint. It is then placed 
bargain, that is in plain English, to fight, and kill into the hands of the “springer” who makes and fits 
them, and all about a little piece of land!’ the steel spring for throwing up the backs; when 
“For this conduct, manifested in all his actions} this is completed the case is given to the “polisher,” 
to the Indians, he was nobly rewarded. The un-| who, on a lathe driven by steam or hand, prepares 
tamed savage of the forest became the warm friend|it for the engraver by producing a perfectly smooth 
of the white stranger ; towards Penn and his fol- and glossed surface ; the engraver, with the aid of 
lowers they buried the war hatchet, and ever|@ complicated piece of machinery termed an “engine 
evinced the strongest respect forthem. And when| turner,” produces upon the back, landscapes, figures 
the colony of Pennsylvania was pressed for provi- and other decorations, to suit his or his employer’s 
sions, and none could be obtained from other settle-| fancy. After this the finisher takes it in hand and 
ments—which necessity arose from the increasing | pins up the joints, adjusts the ring or bow, and com- 
number of inhabitants not having time to raise the! pletes the work with the exception of polishing— 
necessary food—the Indians cheerfully came for-| thus the case passes through seven distinct hands. 
ward, and assisted the colony by the fruits of their| The gold manufactured into cases weekly, will not 
labours, in hunting. This kindness they practiced | amount to much less than $14,000, or over a half- 
with pleasure, because they considered it an accom- million of dollars annually —Ledger. 
modation to their good father Onas, and his friends ; imme 
and though Penn has long been dead, yet he is not 
forgotten by the red men ; for many of the Indians 
possess a knowledge of his peaceable disposition, 
and speak of him with a tone and feeling very dif- 
ferent from what they manifest when speaking of 
those whites who came with words of treachery on 
their tongues, and kegs of fire-water in their hands, 





For “The Friend.” 
Amid the loud outery constantly made by blinded 
and interested slaveholders, of their entire satisfac- 
tion with the “ peculiar institution” existing among 
them, and their determination to resist every effort 
to emancipate our country from its continued and 
extending influence, it is cheering to find that they 
do not speak the sentiments of all whom they 
alae assume to represent, and that sentiments of a very 
The manufacture of Watch-cases—This branch | ‘ifferent character are cherished by not a few of 
of the watch manufacture is carried on in this city the citizens of Some of the Slave States. In illus- 
to a greater extent, perhaps, than any other city in tration of this we give the following extract from 
the Union. The movements of English, Swiss, and the “ Springfield Republican. 
other watches are imported to this country, and the} AnTI-SLAVERY IN THE SLAveE Srartes.—It is 
gold cases made here. In the manufacturing dis-|a noteworthy fact, that the only daily journal in 
tricts of Europe cases must be made of not less than} Kentucky, out of Louisville, is an open anti-slavery 
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sheet, as much so as the Republican, and an avowed 
supporter of the Republican party. It is the New- 
port Daily News, conducted by Wm. 8. Bailey, an| 
earnest and honest man. It publishes a call for a 
popular Republican meeting for Madison County, 
Ky., for the choice of delegates to the republican 

. . . , . , 
national convention at Philadelphia. The call says: | 
“A large meeting is anticipated. Able speakers 
from the slave-cursed soil of Kentucky will address 
the meeting.” And the News, greeting the call, 
talks thus “ right out in meeting :” 

“Madison county, in this state, has taken the | 
lead; is the first to proclaim to the world that| 
slavery has enemies, and that no small proportion | 





of them are at work in its very midst and among | 
its worshippers. ‘This is as itshould be! Hereto- 
fore, with the exception of a few of the noble minds, 
who had a love of justice that knew no fear, men 
have not dared to speak, against the accursed insti- | 
tution, in words above a whisper; for, with the 
overbearing tyrannical spirit which has always 
characterized it, mobs and brute force have been 
its only arguments. The time has at last come, | 
however, when reason, together with the broad 
stream of enlightenment, have overcome the more 
uncharitable; and some of those who have been| 
the most zealous advocates of slavery and its ac- 
companying wrongs, are now its most bitter oppo-| 
nents. We hope to see a large meeting ;.a coming 
together of men who know their rights, and the 
rights of fellow-men, and knowing, dare maintain 
them. The ball has been started, and our wish is, 
that it may never cease to roll until the Presidential 
chair is filled by one who will ever preserve, pure 
and unsullied, the principles of the republican 
party !” | 

This, with the open ayowal of anti-slavery senti-| 
ments, and their reception with applause at a late | 





aes Pe at ; ‘engagements, and to superintend his outward con- 
political meeting in Loudon county, Va., and the| ©&°© ? I 


| 


: er ; icerns during his travels, in the service of the gos- 
movements in St. Louis, for a branch of the repub-| 5 ’ t 


liean organization, are facts of encouraging and 
marked significance. There is a large party, in all 
the southern states, and particularly in those border- 


ing on the free, ready to join a united North in put- | 


ting a stop to the growth of slavery. A strong 
conservative element, like this, only wants justifica- 
tion and encouragement in the action of parties in 
the free states to develope its power, which, it can- 
not be doubted, will prove adequate to restrain the 
fanati¢al ultraism of a portion of the South from 
the mischief they threaten, if slavery is restricted 
by Congress. 


For “The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 


Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem- 
bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


(Continued from page 260.) 
EDWARD REESE. 


Edward Reese was born in Wales, and was con- 
vinced of the Truth, in his native country. 
the year 1682, he removed to Pennsylvania, and 
settled within the limits of Haverford Meeting. He 
received a gift in the ministry, which he exercised 
in the Welsh language. His communications were 
well received, and he was in unity with Friends, 
being much employed in his own meeting. He was 
frequently representative to the Quarterly and 
Yearly Meetings, so that he must have understood 
the English language. He paid a religious visit, in 
1721 and 1722, to Wales, from meetings in which 
he brought “ good certificates,” on his return, of his 
services among them. 

His decease took place, Sixth mo. 28th, 1728, 
and he was buried at Merion. 


‘cerned for the promotion of piety and virtue for 


zealous man.” He deceased “about the year 
|1728.” His residence was at Evesham. 


|his farm was in the valley. “He had a meeting 
‘at his house for several years, and was instrumen- 


'ground to the use of Friends of that meeting, where 
\the meeting-house is built. 


About | 


MERIBAH SLOKAM. 


Meribah Slokam resided at Shrewsbury, where 
she died in the Eighth month, 1728. Her friends 


say, she was “in the station of an elder, was con- 


many years, a kind assistant to the poor, and in 
good unity with Friends in general.” 


JOHN HAINES. 


Of this Friend, the husband of Esther Haines, 
of whom a short memorial has been given, his tes- 
timony says he was “an appointed elder, and a 


MARGARET LIPPINCOTT, 


An elder of Shrewsbury “in good repute and 
esteem,” deceased in the Ninth month, 1728. 


LEWIS WALKER. 


This Friend, who is spoken of as a “ worthy el-| 
der,” belonged to Haverford Monthly Meeting, but | 


tal in settling a meeting there. He gave a lot of 
He lived in love and 
unity with his friends.” He died on the 23d of 
the Tenth month, 1728, and was buried at Friends’ 
burying-ground in the valley. 


MARY CADWALLADER. 


Mary Cadwallader, the wife of John Cadwalla- 
der, of Horsham, the first minister of that name in 
Pennsylvania, was a woman suitably qualified to 
feel with and for her husband in his many religious 


\pel. She was in the station of an elder. Her 
friends say, “She was inoffensive in life and con- 
iversation, and discreet and careful in the manage- 
|ment of her husband’s affairs, when he was abroad 
: 7 . : ” ‘ x 

lin Truth’s service.” She deceased Eleventh mo. 
\S8th, 1728, aged nearly 50 years. 


WILLIAM EVANS. 


William Evans, of Evesham, whose wife, Eliza- 
beth, was an acceptable minister of the gospel, was 
an elder, “whose house and heart were open to 
Friends. He was a man of a noble spirit.” He 
departed this life, about the Twelfth month, 1728. 


JOHN DUNKIN. 


John Dunkin, of Byberry, who deceased the last 
day of the year 1728, in the 61st year of his age, 
was an elder and a “useful member of the So- 
ciety.” 


DENNIS CONRAD. 


Dennis Conrad or Cunrad, as the name was often 
spelled in early times, was born at Cresheim, in 
Germany, where he was convinced of the principles 
lof Truth, by William Ames, in or about the year 
|1657. He came among the first Germans to Penn- 
sylvania, and settled at Germantown, where the 
first meetings for worship of Friends were held at 
his house. He was esteemed in religious Society, 
and often employed in its affairs. “ He was,” 
says T. Chalkley, “a man of an inoffensive life, 
much given to hospitality, and left a good report 
behind him.” He lived to a great age, dying about 
the close of the Ninth month, 1729. The meeting, 


held at the time of his death, was large, many of 





CATHARINE MILLER. 


Catharine, a daughter of our valuable Friend 

Thomas Lightfoot, was married, in Ireland, to Jame 

Miller. She was called to the work of the mi- 
nistry, and was well approved therein. In the year 
1729, she, with her husband, came to Pennsylvania 

with an intention to make it their residence. They 
reached Philadelphia, about the 10th day of the 
Ninth month, bringing a certificate from the meet. 
ing they had belonged to in Ireland, of its unity 
with them, and of: her godly conversation and mj. 
nistry. Remaining in Philadelphia, she was en- 
gaged in her Master's work, very much to the satis- 
faction of Friends for the ensuing four weeks, at 
the close of which, on the 7th of the Tenth month 
she was taken ill. On the 17th, she departed this 
life, and on the 19th, after “a good meeting” at the 
“ sreat meeting-house,” she was buried “in a decent 
and exemplary manner.” The Friends of Phila- 
delphia say of her, “ Though her time was but 
short among us, yet by her appearance in the mi- 
nistry, and sweet conversation, she manifested her- 
self a servant of Christ, with whom we had good 
unity, and doubt not but she is entered the rest 
prepared for the righteous.” 


WILLIAM COLESTON AND JOHN SOTCHER. 


Of William Coleston, of Gwinnedd Monthly 
Meeting, and of John Sotcher, of the Falls Monthly 
Meeting, both esteemed valuable elders in their 
day, we find little trace, except the evidence af- 
forded by the minutes of the different meetings, of 
their dedication and faithfulness to their appoint- 


ments. They both deceased in the Eleventh month, 
1729. 





Corrections—It appears from evidence disco- 
vered since the account of Caleb Pusey was pre- 
pared, that the “Indian alarm,” in which he took 
such a prominent part, took place in 1689, not in 
1688, as suggested by Proud. It would seem that 
the alarm was equally prevalent in Maryland, as in 
Pennsylvania at that time among the Protestants, 
who believed that the Indians were instigated by 
the Catholics. 
In the account of Elizabeth Webb, I have fol- 
lowed Smith’s History of Friends of Pennsylvania, 
&e., as to the time of her death. I have since found 
ithat her death did not take place for one year, after 
the time stated, say 1727. 
(To be continued.) 
> 

Glazing of Sheet-iron with Glass.—A correspon- 
dent of the Scientific American gives the Paris 
process for protecting sheet and wrought iron by 
means of a thin coat of glass. The articles are 
first to be scoured bright, and washed with dilute 
acid, then dried and brushed over with a solution 
of gum arabic. The glass is then dusted over 
them by means of a sieve. The ware is next dried 
in an oven heated to 300 degrees, then put into 
another oven, where it is brought to a bright red 
heat, until the glass is in a melted state, which is 
ascertained through suitable openings in the furnace. 
After this it is taken out and put in a closed 
chamber, to prevent sudden cooling. If necessary, 
a second coat is to be put on in the same manner. 
The glazing is composed of 130 parts of flint glass, 
203 parts of carbonate of soda, and 12 parts of bo- 
‘racic acid, carefully mixed and melted in a glass- 
jhouse pot. This glass, after casting and cooling, 
is pulverized under a steel pestle, and sifted throug 
a bolting-cloth ; it is then fit for use. This covering 
for iron is transparent, and does not scale off, nor 





‘the early settlers of that part of Pennsylvania at- 
tending it. 





split by the action of heat, and it resists sudden 
changes of temperature. Acids, even concentrated 
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and hot, do not act in a notable manner on the 
jron coated with this composition. On the other 
hand, boiling solutions of caustic potash or soda seem 
to dissolve small portions of the silica and boracic acid. 
Among the manifold applications of this process, is 
the very useful one to cooking implements, as a 
substitute to tinned ware ; its advantages are cleanli- 
ness and absence of metallic taste in food. Stove 
ipe is by this means kept from rusting. Among 
the latest applications is the coating of pots for 
sugar refineries, crystalizing vats for fatty acids 
and other articles of sheet iron. It can be applied 
to the cast-iron plates used in candle stock presses, 
these plates and presses being liable to rust and 
stain the fatty matters. 


—___—_~~»—_—_ 


SHE IS GONE. 


“ She is gone,” they say of my gentle child, 
With heart so loving, with looks so mild, 
With ways that my wintry hours would cheer, 
And a smile that was sunshine all the year. 


Selected. 


From life’s spring morning, from childhood’s play, 
From years on whose flight no burden lay, 

From hopes whose promise was fair and new, 

She is gone, they say; but it is not true. 


There are those that go from our hopes and cares, 
Which follow the wanderer still in prayers, 

Through sin’s dark places, through time’s rough sea: 
My child hath not gone like these from me. 


My hearth hath indeed a vacant place ; 

I miss the light of a pleasant face, 

That blithely weleomed my comings in 
From the long day’s toil, and the city’s din. 


And ever some weary thought will go 

To her grave in the church-yard green and low, 
Where they laid the dead of my home to rest ; 
But not the angel I love the best. 


For safe where no spoilers reach the store, 
My Saviour keepeth one treasure more ; 

Not gone from memory, not gone from love, 
But gone to our Father’s house above. 


oe --- 
Selected. 

CONSCIENCE. 
Thy heart keeps knocking all the day, 
What does it mean, what does it say? 
Thy heart keeps knocking all the night, 
Child, hast thou thought of this aright? 
So long has it knocked, now loud, now low, 
Hast asked what it means, by knocking so? 
My child, tis a lively little bell, 
The dear God's gift who loves thee well, 
In the door of thy soul, by him ’twas hung 
And by his hand it still is rung, 
And he stands without to wait and see 
Whether within he shall welcome be, 
And stands without and hopes to win 
The welcome answer, “ Come in, come in.” 
So knocks the heart, now day by day, 
But at night the last stroke will die away, 
Ani when its knockings on earth are o'er, 
It will knock itself at heaven’s door, 
And stand without and wait to see 
Whether within it shall welcome be, 
And stand without and hope to win 
The Father's welcome, ‘“ Come in, come in.” 
Translated from the German. 


+o - -- 
Selected. 
GENTLE WORDS. 
Use gentle words, for who can tell 
The blessings they impart ? 
How oft they fall (as manna fell) 
On some nigh fainting heart! 


In lonely wilds by light-winged birds 
Rare seeds have oft been sown ; 

And hope has sprung from gentle words, 
Where only griefs had grown. 





Never esteem any man, or thyself, the more for 
money ; nor think the meaner of thyself or another 
for want of it ; virtue being the just reason of re-| names in yellow paint. 
Specting, and the want of it, of slighting any one. 


Epistle of George Pox. 


Being now a prisoner in Lancaster Castle, a deep 

sense came upon me of a day of sore trial and ex- 
ercise, that was come and coming upon all who had 
| been in high profession of religion; and I was 
moved to give forth the following paper as a warn- 
ing to such :— 
“ Now is the day that every one’s faith and love 
| to God and Christ will be tried; they who are re- 
| deemed out of the earth, and they who are in the 
jearth, will be manifested; and who is the master 
| they serve, and whether they will run to the moun- 
tains to cover them. Now will it appear who are 
the stony ground, who are the thorny ground, and 
who are the high-way ground, in whom the fowls 
of the air take away the seed; and the thorns and 
eares of the world choke, and the heat of the per- 
secution scorches and burns up your green blade ; 
for the day trieth all things. Therefore let not 
such as forsake truth, for saving the earth, say 
that your brother priest only serveth not the Lord 
Jesus Christ, but, his own belly, and mindeth 
earthly things, for such themselves also do the same, 
and hug and embrace self, and not the Lord. Now 
it will be made manifested, who is every one’s God, 
Christ and Saviour, and their love will be manifest, 
| whether it be of the world or of God; for if it be 
the love of the world, it is enmity, and the enmity 
will manifest itself what it is, and the day will try 
every spirit and its fruits. Therefore my dear 
friends, in the everlasting Seed of God live, that is 
over all the house of Adam and his works in the 
fall; and so dwelling in the Seed, Christ, that 
never fell, in him you all have virtue, life, and 
peace, and through him ye will overcome all that 
is in the fall.” 1664, 





G.F. 
From The Leisure Hour. 
Visit to a Spanish Olive Farm. 
In a lively book of travel and adventure along 


+e 


G. J. Cayley, who recently visited the country in 
search of health and recreation, is a brief deserip- 
tion of an olive farm and olive-oil manufactory, 
which may interest some of our readers. The 
establishment, situated a few miles from Seville, 
belonged to the Marques de Castilleja, who per- 
sonally accompanied our tourist on his visit, and 
kindly entertained him at his country-house. They 
together left Seville, attired for the occasion in the 
Andalusian costume, and after passing dark-green 
orange groves interspersed with the still darker 
cypress, and following a track lined with wild 


the bushy dehesa, or wilderness. 


ings for the retainers. 


and marble arches and columns. 





the “Bridle Roads of Spain,” from the pen of 


olives, with here and there the aloe lifting its 
gigantic spikes above them, the travellers came upon | ing them with scaling-ladders and belabouring them 
Having pursued 
this region for a time, the dehesa, says Cayley, 
changed to olive-groves, and we got into mazy|they rained from the beaten boughs. I tasted an 
private roads which wound among the trees. At) oliv 
last, after about three hours and a half on the 
road, we came in sight of a long low mass of white 
building, with a pinnacle-mounted gateway, through 
which we passed, amid the greetings of a motley 
crowd of retainers, into a vast court-yard, around 
which were the establishments for grinding the 
olives and storing the oil, besides stables and dwell- 
Here, leaving the red and 
yellow calesa in which we had journeyed, we went 
through an iron gate into a patio with a fountain 
The house was a 
curious rambling arrangement of corridors and 
passages, and galleries hung with quaint old family 
portraits in wigs and brocade, and likenesses of 


of us now armed himself with a polished yew club, 
which appears to be the legitimate companion of 
predial inspection, and sallied forth. This stick 
(called porro) is about five or six feet long, often 
forked at the smaller end, and is held a little above 
the middle with the heavy knob on the ground, so 
that when you walk it swings between its planting- 
places like a pendulum. The one the marquis used 
was a sort of hereditary rural sceptre, which had 
descended to him from the hands of his father and 
grandfather, and very likely from their fathers and 
grandfathers to them. 
We first went to see the olive-mill. In form it 
very much resembles a chocolate-mill; a hu 
wheel of granite, shaped like the thick end of a 
cane, rolls round a piece of timber on which it is 
pivoted, being drawn by a mule yoked to a crooked 
beam. This beam, jutting from the central tim- 
ber, bends over the wheel, receiving half way the 
other end of its axle. On the opposite side of the 
central timber—which is also pivoted in the stone 
crushing-floor and a beam of the roof—there is a 
wooden funnel full of olives. This keeps slowly 
laying down the plump purple berries, which the 
roller, as it comes round, keeps crushing with a 
fat crackling sound, not unlike that which proceeds 
from the basting of meat, only on a larger scale. 
The pulp, as it accumulates, is shovelled off and 
placed in layers between round mats under the 
press. These mats are about six feet in diameter, 
and have a hole in the middle. When there is a 
\sufficient pile of pulp and mat sandwiches, the 
whole is wetted with hot water, and the press—an 
immense lever about forty feet long—comes down 
upon it, being lifted at the other end by a screw, 
with spokes like a capstan. The oil, of course, 
floats on the surface of the water, and is run off 
into tanks. 
Having seen how the oil was made, we went out 
to see how the olives were gathered, accompanied 
iby Ramoncillo, the gamekeeper—a strange, lurch- 
ling vagabond who squinted at right angles, and 
had all his arms and legs of different lengths. 
After wandering some time among the devious 
paths of the olive-grove, we found the little colony 
lof gatherers ; for colony it seemed, being composed 
lof men, women, and children, down to the smallest 
possible dimensions. The babies, who had usually 
a very little girl to take care of them—unless they 
were slung up in a manta out of the way among 
|their metaphorical brotherhood of olive branches— 
sprawled and babbled around head-quarters. 
Here, by a purple mountain of spoil, stood the 
general of the little army, who, in all directions, 
were waging war with the trees of peace, besieg- 


with long staves. ‘The women were on their knees 
underneath, picking up the bright little berries as 


olive, though I was aware it was not likely to be 
good. Let the reader imagine a rotten morel cherry 
soaked in oil, and he will not be far from having 
an idea of a ripe olive, except that there is a bitter, 
astringent after-taste, which sticks in the throat 
and prickles on the tongue for some time. The 
green olives, which we eat in their pickled state, 
are no more like the ripe, than pickled walnuts are 
like the walnuts of dessert. 

When any of the women had filled their baskets, 
they came with them on their heads to the purple 
mountain aforesaid, and discharged their gather- 
ings upon the heap. If there was much leaf and 
rubbish mixed with the fruit, the woman tilted up 
her basket behind and let a slender stream of olives 





the kings of Judah, signalized with their respective 


fall from above her forehead, while a man with a 
flapping sack winnowed away the lighter matters. 


Having inspected the house, and lunched, each| Over the heap stood guard the steward, or capataz, 
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an ancient man, with a grizzy stubble on his chin| 
(for it was Saturday,) standing with his legs apart, 
broadly planted in the dignity of his office. The 
straddling supporters of this weight of importance | 
were encased in what seemed in front to be a pair| 
of brown sheepskin breeches, but from behind 
revealed themselves to be but a slit apron fastened | 


other Friends thought that as there were two sepa- 
rate. bodies, within the limits of both New York and 
Baltimore, each claiming to be the Yearly Meeting, 
the epistles received from the Yearly Meetings con- 
vening inthe citiesof New York and Baltimore,should 
not be read, but the question be left open. 
some time spent on the subject, the judgment of the 


tuitously distributed. We hope to be able to obtain 
the report for publication in a future number, 

The minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings jn. 
formed, that E. Greenfield (not a member of our 


\religious Society,) had by a deed of trust, directed 
After | 


that an annuity of $100 should be paid forever to 
the Treasurer of the Yearly Meeting for the time 


with thongs round each leg. Both his hands were |meeting was clearly manifested to be to read all) being ; but the estate, since her death, having been 
on his hips, with each thumb hooked in the folds |the epistles on the table, exeept that from Bal- 


of his faja, and in the fingers of his right was a 
crooked whittle, with which, ever and anon, as the 
basketfuls arrived, he would nick the score upon 
notch-sticks which hung in a curve of string be- 
tween two branches of olive hard by. These sticks 
were regular tallies. Each basket had a couple of 
loops, in which the gatherer’s stick rested, and 
when the basket was discharged, the bearer pre- 
sented it to the capataz. He, fitting it on to its 
brother on the line, nicked them both with his 
eagle-beaked blade. 

The sun went down, and we returned to the 
farm. 
lighted by flaring wicks, in iron saucers, of its own 
oil. We next re-entered the house, where, at the 
end of one of the galleries, a great wood fire was 
burning on the hearth. Here we wiled away the 
time till supper, which, though bespoken at nine, 
made its appearance at eight; for in Spain meals, 
as well as all other arrangements, are ruled more 
by a general approximation to the fitness of things 
than by any precise hours. The supper comprised 
gazpacho and salad, and eggs fried in oil, with a 
little cold chicken and ham to eke out. We then 
retired to our blazing fireside, which flared with a 
brillant white flame, from the oily offal of the olive- 
press which had been thrown on to it; and soon 


afterwards retired to bed. 
+e 


A man, like a watch, is to be valued for his go- 
ing. He that prefers him upon other accounts, bows 
to an idol. 
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PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 

The meeting convened on Second-day morning, 
the 21st ult., at ten o'clock, the meeting of minis- 
ters and elders having been held as usual on 
Seventh-day, the 19th ult. It was, we think, 
somewhat larger than it has been for several 


We found the olive mills still working, | 


\timore, the further consideration of which was post- 
poned to a future sitting. 
York, North Carolina, Ohio, Indiana, [both for 1854 
and 1855,] Dublin and London, were then read, 
after which the meeting adjourned until 4 o'clock. 
After the opening minute of the afternoon session 
had been read, a Friend reported on behalf of the 
representatives, that they had conferred together, 
and the way did not open to make any change at 
the present time; another of the representatives in- 
|formed the meeting, that although both the clerk 
‘and assistant clerk were very desirous to be re- 
leased from further service, yet as the way did not 
jopen among the representatives to comply with 
their wishes, they proposed William Evans for 
clerk, and Samuel Hilles for assistant, which, being 
approved by the meeting, they were appointed to 
the respective stations. 

The meeting again took up the consideration of 
the reading of the epistle from Baltimore, and the 
sentiments advanced on the subject in the morning 
sitting, were again brought forward, and dwelt upon 





at more length, occupying a considerable portion of | 


time, but eliciting nothing new. The meeting was 
favoured with a good degree of calmness and quiet 
throughout, no excitement being manifested, and it 
was finally concluded to pass on, without reading 
the epistle. The London General Epistle was then 


read, and a committee appointed to draft essays of 


‘epistles to other Yearly Meetings, as way should 
,open for it. 

| On Third-day morning, the 22d, the meeting 
ibeing opened as usual, it had brought before it an 
jappeal from Caln Quarter, and a committee was 
appointed thereon with direction to report’ to a 
future sitting. Some Friends now appeared very 
desirous that the document issued by London 


involved in litigation, that meeting had appointed 
a committee to investigate the circumstances, and 


The epistles from New |on its report, recommended that the Yearly Meeting 


do not accept the annuity, which being approved, 
two Friends were appointed to draw up a suitable 
minute on the subject. 
A memorial from Burlington Monthly Meeting, 
respecting our friend Stephen Grelett was read and 
directed to be recorded : the meetingthen adjourned, 
Lourth-day morning, 23d—The printed docu- 
ment on the separation in Ohio, forwarded by 
London Yearly Meeting, as part of its correspon- 
dence, was now read, occupying a great portion of 
the sittting, after which an aged Friend offered to 
the meeting some impressive remarks on the subject 
of separations in our religious Society, referring to 
those which had occurred within it at different 
times since its rise,—the great loss always sustained 
by those who persisted in taking part in them,—the 
difficulties in which they had involved the Society,— 
the testimony borne by the apostle against those which 
took place in the primitive church, and likewise by 
George Fox against the spirit of separation mani- 
fested in his day—saying he could fully unite with 
the sentiments respecting separations which we had 
just heard read, but regretted that notwithstanding 
their correctness, London Yearly Meeting had given 
its sanction toseparation. After some further obser- 
vations from other members the meeting adjourned. 


| Afternoon—A proposition was made to send the 


\document from London into the Women’s Meeting, 
which called forth some discussion, but it was finally 
concluded nottodoso. The annual report of the com- 
jnittee having the oversight of West-town Boarding 
| School was read, giving the meeting full information 
of the manner in which the institution had been con- 
ducted during the past year, its present condition, and 
ithe various important improvements effected. The 


Yearly Meeting on the separation in Ohio, should be | report contained two propositions, one to allow the 
read, and the subject be thus brought again before |superintendent to receive boys as pupils, over the 
ithe meeting ; but as it was the time always hereto-|age of fifteen and a half years, [within which age 
fore devoted to the consideration of the state of the they have heretofore been restricted]; and the other, 
subordinate meetings and members, by the reading to give the committee power to raise the charge for 
of the queries and answers, it was decided not to board and tuition to ninety dollars per annum, if 





years past. Upon calling the names of the repre-|deviate from the usual order. The subjects brought |in their judgment it may appear to be expedient. 


sentatives, they were all present, except two, one of 
whom was said to be absent on account of indispo- 


sition. 


Portions of the reports from the respective 





before the meeting during the progress of the in-| Both of these propositions were united with, it being 
vestigation, were solidly considered, and a lively 
interest manifested that.the deficiencies apparent 


also agreed that the superintendent should have 
‘authority to discharge any scholar over the above 


= a ° ° . ° e e ° | . 
Quarters having been read, two minutes for minis- might be remedied, and Friends incited to a more| mentioned age whose conduct should be such as to 


ters in attendance, one from Indiana, and the other | faithful performance of duty in the maintenance of 


‘render his stay prejudicial to the school. ‘The 


from Ohio Yearly Meeting, were read, together|all the testimonies of Truth; the clerk was re-|report was satisfactory and the committee encou- 


with those for their companions. 


quested to prepare a minute, embodying the exer- 


The clerk informed the mecting there were on|cise which had prevailed in the meeting. 


the table epistles from all the Yearly Meetings with 
which this meeting has of latter time corresponded, |settle the Treasurer’s account for the past year, and 


A Friend,|to propose the sum to be raised for the use of the 
objecting to the reception of epistles from all of|meeting during the present year. Then adjourned. 
those meetings that had opened a correspondence | 


with the meeting in Ohio represented by J. Binns, 'ingthe past year, were laid before the meeting by the 


and proposed they should now be read. 


A committee was appointed to examine and 


The proceedings of the Meeting for Sufferings dur- 


raged to persevere in their efforts to carry out the 
concern of the Yearly Meeting in the establishment 
of the seminary. 

An interesting report from the committee charged 
with the care of that portion of Indian natives whose 
civilization and religious improvement have so long 
claimed the concern of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ling was also read. It represented the Boarding 


the whole subject was thrown open for discussion, |reading of its minutes; they were approved, and | Schoolestablished on the reservation at Tunessassah 
and considerable contrariety of sentiment was at\the desire expressed that that meeting would con-|about two years ago, to be in successful operation, 


first apparent. Those uniting with the last named jtinue to be vigilant in the performance of its duty, 
meeting, advocated the reading of all the epistles,!and embrace every opportunity that may present 


but that from the Yearly Meeting of Ohio with'to fulfil the objects for which it is appointed. 


which Philadelphia Yearly Meeting had last year| 
declared itself to be in unity, alleging that if the these minutes, was particularly interesting, showing 
meeting persisted in the conclusion come to last|the care taken to keep up a supply of the writings 
year, it would be cut off from the Society of Friends,!of Friends, approved by the society; and a very 
and the rights of membership be affected. Some jounsiderable increase in the numbers sold or gra- |meeting recommended, opening voluntary subscrip- 


The report of the Book Committee contained in 


there being seventeen of the Indian boys and girls 
‘residing in the family and participating in the ad- 
vantages of the school as well as in those arising 
from correct social and religious training. As the 
committee find it necessary that the funds at their 
disposal should be increased, in order to carry out 
the improved system of education now pursued, the 
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tions among the members in aid of the pecuniary 
means required to sustain this interesting work, and 
encouraged the members to contribute liberally. 

The committee appointed on the Appeal from 
Caln Quarter made report, reversing the judgment 
of the Monthly and Quarterly Meetings, which being 
united with, two Friends were appointed to give the 
appellant information of the decision come to. 
Adjourned. 

Fifth day afternoon, the 24th—The meeting met 
pursuant to adjournment. The Friends appointed 
at a former sitting to prepare a minute in the neces- 
sary form for releasing the trustees of the estate of 
Elizabeth Greenfield, from the payment of the 
annuity bequeathed by her to this Yearly Meeting, 
produced one adapted to the circumstances of the 
ease, which was read and adopted. 

The Quarters having forwarded in their reports, 
accounts of the result of the inquiries among their 
members respecting the habitual or occasional use 
of spirituous liquors as a drink, or furnishing it to 
their workmen, they were read, and seventy-five 
cases were found to be reported; seventeen of 
which use the article habitually, and fifty-four oc- 
casionally, nine have given it at times to those em- 
ployed by them. One of the Quarters, (a small 
one) reported all its members clear. It appeared 
that labour had been bestowed on some of those 
offending in this matter; the subject took hold on 
the feelings of the meeting, and it being thought 
that considerable advance had been made within a 
few years in putting a stop to this pernicious indul- 
gence, the subject was again recommended to the 
serious attention of the subordinate meetings, and 
they, encouraged to labour earnestly in a proper 
spirit to persuade ail who may use spirituous liquors 
as a drink either frequently or occasionally, to 
abandon it entirely; reports to be forwarded as 
heretofore, next year. 

The Quarters reported thirteen hundred and fifty 
children of a suitable age to go to school, disposed 
of as follows : at Select Schools taught by members, 
135. At mixed schools taught by members, 377. 
At West-Town Boarding School, 228. In schools 
not select nor kept by members, 115. At Haver- 
ford, 10. At the Public or District Schools, 263. 
At family schools, 165. Temporarily absent, 44 ; 
and five have not been receiving any education at 
school during the past year. The value of a 
religiously guarded education was impressed on the 
meeting, and the subordinate meetings and members 
encouraged to make what efforts may be in their 
power, to carry out the long cherished concern of 
the Yearly Meeting, to secure to the children of all 
its members the benefits of a sound literary educa- 
tion under the care of teachers in membership, and 
protected from the evils of corrupting associations. 
The Quarters were desired to forward reports on 
thisinteresting subject in the usual manner, next year. 

The report of the committee appointed to settle 
the Treasurer’s account, Ke., was read and adopted. 

Three Friends were appointed in conjunction with 
the Treasurer, to apply some means for preventing 


the meeting from being incommoded by the noise of 


the street. 


The committee appointed to aid the Friends of 


Shrewsbury and Rahway Quarter, reported that 
some of their members had attended each Quarterly 
Meeting as it occurred during the past year. The 
committee was continued, and at their suggestion 
three Friends were added to it. Then adjourned. 

Sirth day, the 25th— After the opening minutes 
had been read, the clerk informed the meeting that 
a letter addressed to the Yearly Meeting had been 
laid on the table, and asked the direction of the 
meeting respecting it. As it was an unusual circum- 
stance, there was at first a diversity of sentiment, some 











































Carolina, Ohio, Indiana, London and Dublin, 
having been prepared by the committee, they were 
now read, and a discussion at once ensued as to the 
propriety of forwarding any, or a part of them. 
hose Friends who have all along manifested oppo- 
sition to the action of the Yearly Meeting in recog- 
nizing the meeting of which B. Hoyle is clerk, as 
Ohio Yearly Meeting, protested against sending the 
epistle now addressed to it, and preferred that no 
epistles should be issued by the meeting this year ; 
although the great fear expressed by them heretofore 
had been, that by the ceasing of correspondence 
with other Yearly Meetings, Philadelphia Yearly 
meeting would be cut off from the Society. 
subject was presented in various aspects, but upon 
no former occasion do we recollect a more general 
and decided expression of unity with the contents 
of the epistles and their being forwarded as usual. 


the epistles to be signed by him on behalf of the 
meeting and forwarded in time, the same Friend 
who last year desired those who united with him 
in opposition to the action of the meeting, to stop at 
its rise made a similar proposition, which was ac- 
ceded to by those in unison with him, after which 
the meeting settled into asolemn quiet, when the clerk 
read the concluding minutes, and the meeting closed. 





thinking it ought to be referred to a committee for 
examination, to report as to its fitness to come 
before the meeting, while others wished the clerk 
to say whether it was such a communication as 
ought to claim the attention of the meeting. 
the clerk reading the clause of the Discipline relative 
to papers addressed to the Yearly Meeting, it was 
at once given in charge to four Friends, who left the 
meeting to examine it. 
reported as the prevailing sense of the committee 
that the paper should not be read, which was 
approved. 


Upon 


On their return, they 


Essays of epistles addressed to New York, North 


The 


After the clerk had made the minute directing 


The argument most constantly urged by those 
Friends who objected to the action of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting in relation to that of Ohio, was, 


that by continuing to acknowledge fellowship with 
it, after other Yearly Meetings have united with the 
body of which J. Binns is clerk, we shall be cut off 
from the great body of the Society, and that Phil- 
adelphia Yearly Meeting ought to take no step in 
relation to this subject contrary to the wishes of 
those of its members who so highly value their con- 


nection with the other Yearly Meetings, that rather 


than have that connection endangered or destroyed, 
they would prefer separation from their own Yearly 


Meeting. 

But they appear to forget that a question involv- 
ing the principles this does, is not to be decided 
upon the supposition of absolute power in a majority 
of Yearly Meetings; nor do they seem to bear in 
mind that the judgment come to in the case, by 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, both last year and 
this, is evidently from a conscientious conviction on 
the part of a very large proportion of its members, 
that the separation of those who appointed J. Binns 
for their clerk, is subversive of the order and disci- 


pline of the Society, and rests on errors, which if 


varried out must finally destroy its organization. 
It must therefore be presumed that Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting feels religiously bound to bear its 
testimony against the violation of order and proper 
subordination committed by those whoseparated, and 
it could hardly be expected to desert the cause for 
whichit has been so longsuffering, and to act soincon- 
sistently as to cast off, in their time of deep trial, the 
large Yearly Meeting of Ohio, which has been long 
standing side by side with it in the maintenance of a 


























trines, and against a disregard of the discipline and 
usages of our religious Society. 

Many Friends seem to think it a matter not cal- 
ling for any consideration, that the thousands of 
men, women, and children composing Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, embracing as large a proportion of honest- 
hearted consistent members of the Society, as any 
other Yearly Meeting of equal size, should be repu- 
diated by all their brethern in profession with them, 
although it is to be supposed that those of them who 
are of age to estimate their right of membership, 
value it as highly as any others do, are as desery- 
ing as any others of having those rights universally 
recognized, and feel as keenly as others, the with- 
holding of those rights by other Yearly Meetings. 
Notwithstanding that neither unsoundness of doc- 
trine, nor disregard for the testimonies held by the 
Society, can be justly laid to their charge, the 
hearts of many would seem to be so closed against 
them, because of their conscientious difference of 
opinion, that they have no regard for their rights as 
members, but would, if they could, cut them off 
in a body; and they allow themselves to speak of 
them as if they were no better than offenders who 
had been justly disowned. 

It has been one of the remarkable features in the 
controversy now agitating the Society, that from its 
commencement in this country, those who have 
been labouring to maintain the purity of our doc- 
trines, and inviolability of our principles of church 
government, have been invariably treated by their 
brethern who differed from them, as though they 
were actuated by unworthy motives, and their 
conscientious scruples and religious concern, are 
spoken of as so evidently the result of ignorance or 
prejudice, as to be unworthy of any deference or seri- 
ous consideration. Such has been the course pursu- 
ed towards the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia and 
Ohio, and towards those members in other Meetings 
uniting with them. We cannot bring ourselves to 
believe that this is right, or that it is calculated to 
put an end to dissension and difficulty, nor can we 
reconcile this unwillingness to meet the religious 
iscruples of Friends on their merits, with that frank- 
ness and christian regard which becomes brethren 
of the same household of faith, nor with the desire 
so often expressed that all cause of offence should be 
removed, and the Society once more become united. 

Out of the Divine protection and merciful regard, 
no part of the Society, however small, can be ex- 
cluded by their fellow professors, and we trust that 
the afflictions of the present day will draw all those 
who are truly concerned for the promotion of the 
truth, nearer to Him, and increase the fervour of their 
petitions for a growth and establishment therein. 





We understand that those Friends who stopped 
at the close of the Yearly Meeting, after remaining 
together for some time, adjourned until the next 
morning, when on reassembling they decided to take 
no further step; a conclusion at which we rejoice, 
being persuaded there is no cause for their separat- 
ing from their brethren with whom they now mingle 
in religious and social intercourse, and that such a 
step would not only break up that intercourse, but 
be greatly prejudicial to the best interest of them- 
selves and their children, and only increase the 
difficulties already pressing so heavily on the Soci- 
ety. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to the 12th ult. The 
British steam frigates sent in search of the missing 
steamship Pacific, had returned without discovering any 
trace of the vessel. 
The Treaty of Peace, is said, unofficially, te contain the 
following stipulations :—The neutralization of the Black 


testimony against the dissemination of unsound doc-|Sea; Russia, not to keep there mors thaa ten chins ci 
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war armed ; for the defence of her coasts. Nicholaieff, 
to be reduced to a merchant port, with an engagement 
that no ships of war shall be constructed beyond the 
number agreed to as above. Russia is to allow Consuls 
from all the Powers in the ports of the Black Sea and 
the Baltic. The fortifications of Bomarsund are not to 
be reconstructed. Russia cedes part of the territory of 
Bessarabia, comprising the fortress of Ismail, and re- 
nounces the exclusive protectorate of the Danubian 
Principalities. Russia also renounces the protectorate 
of the Greeks in the Ottoman Empire. The free naviga- 
tion of the Danube is guaranteed to all the States with- 
out exception. 

The Congress continued its sessions, and was said to 
be engaged in considering the political state of Italy, 
which subject had been brought before it by the Sardi- 
nian Representative. 
the Congress will be published. 

RUSSIA.—The Czar has issued an ukase, stating that 
the fleets hitherto maintained by Russia in the Black 
Sea and Sea of Azoff, are not to be restored. The pro- 
hibition of the export of Russian produce has been re- 
pealed. Many vessels laden with grain, lying at Odessa, 
had received orders to proceed to Marseilles. 

FRANCE.—The army is to be reduced from 600,000 
to 400,000 men. Expeditions against Madagascar and 
the Kabyles are decided upon. Permission will be 
sought to send troops through Egypt to the former, and 
the latter will serve as a cause of the Emperor's visit to 
Algeria, although he will not himself command the 
army. 

DENMARK.—<Advices from Copenhagen state that the 
English Cabinet have officially notified to the Danish go- 
vernment their refusal to agree to the capitalization of 
the Sound Dues, and the determination of Great Britain 
to admit other and more acceptable propositions. Rus- 
sia and Oldenburg set the example a few weeks since. 
The question of the settlement makes no progress, and 
will probably stand over till it is seen what action the 
United States will take. 

TURKEY.—The Turkish government expresses anxi- 
ety to be relieved of the presence of the Allies, and says 
it is quite able to maintain internal order and the defence 
of the frontier without the aid of foreign troops. Lord 
Stratford de Radcliffe will continue as British Minister 
at Wonstantinople. Omar Pacha has been restored to 
favour, and resumes the command of the army in 
Anatolea. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—A British order in Council raises 
the blockade of all the Russian ports, and permits the 
free resumption of commerce in all articles. The grand 
Naval Review by Queen Victoria, of all the ships that 
can be collected is postponed till the 22d or 23d ult., by 
which time the treaty of peace will be ratified. Steamers 
are being fitted up to bring the army home from the 
Crimea. 

Liverpool Market.—The sales of cotton for the week 
reached 70,000 bales; prices had slightly advanced. 
Breadstuffs were dull and declining. Flour had fallen 
1s. per barrel. 


London Money Market—The bullion in the Bank of 


England had decreased £432,000. There was a large 
speculative demand for money. Consols, 934. 

INDIA.—Great dissatisfaction exists among the natives 
of Oude, in consequence of the annexation of that king- 
dom to the British possessions. The King threatens to 
visit England, and lay his complaints in person before 
the throne. 

NICARAGUA.—The remnant of Schlessinger’s forces 
had arrived at Rivas. They sustained a loss of 90 men 
by the attack of the Costa Ricans. Walker's army was 
said to occupy a good position, and to be daily receiving 
accessions. 
success, 

MEXICO.—Dates from the city of Mexico to the 19th 
ult., and from Vera Cruz to the 22d, have been received. 
The church property at Puebla, which had been declared 
confiscated, on account of the active part taken by the 
priests in the late rebellion, was seized by the military, 
the Bishop refusing to surrender the same. It is said 
that the Archbishop of Mexico had offered General 
Comonfort $600,000 to have the decree revoked, but the 
proposition was not accepted. Communication with the 
capital was open from all parts, and the country in a 
peaceful condition. 

UNITED STATES. — The proceedings in Uongress 
have been mostly unimportant. Among the amendments 
to the deficiency appropriation bill adopted by both 


houses, is one appropriating $30,000 for the purchase of 


seeds and cuttings for distribution throughout the coun- 
try, through the patent-office. In the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Committee on Commerce, reported about 
fifty river and harbour bills, and bills for Post-office and 
Custom-house purposes at Perth Amboy, Toledo, Ogdens- 


A journal of the proceedings of} 2% 


| 
$300,000. 





He was in good spirits, and confident of 
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burg and Cleveland, which were referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the State of the Union. 

Pennsylvania.—The Legislature of the State adjourned 
on the 22d. Six hundred and seventy-one bills and four- 
teen resolutions were passed at the recent session, and 
signed by the Governor. Among them was a bill rela- 
tive to libels, allowing the truth to be given in evidence, 
and one restoring the charter of the Erie and North East 
tailroad Company. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 189. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 372. The shipments 
of specie for the week amounted to $300,265. On the 
26th ult., sales of red wheat were made at $1.60; white, 
$1.75; corn, 60 cts. a 62} ets. 

The Sugar Crop.—According to Champromier’s annual 
statement, the sugar crop of Louisiana for 1855, yielded 
231,427 hogsheads estimated at 254,569,000 pounds. 
The crop of 1854 amounted to 346,635 hogsheads. The 
prospects of the sugar culture for the present year, are 
said to be unfavourable. The sugar crop of Texas last 
year reached nearly ten millions of pounds; in 1854, it 
was only seven and a half millions. . 

Miscellaneous.—The Iron Trade. Great Britain last 
year manufactured 3,585,906 tons of iron, valued at 
$125,.000,000. 
men and 2120 steam engines, of 242,000 horse power. 
The annual production of the world is not greater than 
7,000,000 of tons, the United States being next to Eng- 
land, the greatest producer, giving about a million of 
tons. 

The Great West.—The steam navigation of the Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries consists of 787 boats, of an ag- 

rate tonnage of 180,061, being an increase of 20 per 
nt. in boats, and 40 per cent. in tonnage, over 1855. 
Civilization of Indians in Texas.—Major Neighbors, the 
Texas Indian agent, says that the Indians of Texas on 
the reserve, about twelve or fifteen hundred in number, 
are taking hold of farming with a determination to de- 
pend entirely upon it for support. Even the Southern 
Camanches have taken hold of the hoe, and are wielding 
it patiently. 

The Mississippi Bridged—The great railroad bridge 
across the Mississippi, at Rock Island, Illinois, is at 
length completed, and trains cross regularly between the 
Illinois and Iowa shores. There is a draw resting upon 
a centre pier which, when open, leaves a space of 127 
feet over the main channel. The cost of the bridge is 
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Shipwreck.—The Spanish steamship Mino, of Barcelona, 
was sunk off Tariffa on the 29th of Third month, in con- 
sequence of coming in collision with another vessel. 
There were 115 persons on board, only 21 of whom were 
saved, 

Cultivating the Pine-—On the sunny shores of Cape 
Cod, Mass., the seed of the white or Weymouth pine is 
planted in hills, like corn, in soil which will produce no- 
thing else. 

The London Times and its Advertising.—T he advertising 
columns of the Times are estimated to yield the estab- 
lishment the enormous sum of $3,000,000 per annum. 
One firm alone pays the Times as high as $150,000 a 
year for advertising, and there are several business esta- 
blishments that pay it over $50,000 a year for advertising 
alone. 

The Course of the Late Tornado.—The course of the 
late tornado is thus followed by the Pittsburg Gazette :— 
“Commencing on Lake Michigan, its course was from 
the southern end of that Lake to Philadelphia, east-south 
east. It does not seem to have partaken of the nature 
of a tornado, until it arrived at about the middle of Ohio. 
Between Akron and Canton it swept away powerful 
forest trees as if they had been rotten saplings. It was 
about seven hours in accomplishing one-third of its jour- 
ney; the other two-thirds of its course was accomplished 
in five hours, as it passed from New Jersey into the ocean 
about 10 o'clock, p.m. From the time it partook of the 
character of a tornado, it travelled at about the rate of 
70 miles an hour.” 

Value of Manufactures in Massachusetts—According to 
the statistics recently published, the annual manufac- 
tures of Boston and its vicinity, and other principal towns 
of Massachusetts, reaches the enormous amount of three 
hundred millions of dollars, or one million for every 
working day in the year. 

Forged Land Warrants.—The amount of forged land 
warrants already discovered, exceeds one million of 
acres. The investigation is still in progress, and new 
frauds are daily coming to light. 

Canal across the Isthmus of Suez—In Alexandria, the 
sum of 15,000,000 francs was subscribed for this work in 
two days, by 250 persons of various nations. The Viceroy 
subscribed 30,000,000 in addition, and also 1,000,000 for 
the officers, and 1,000,000 for the soldiers of his army. 
At Cairo 50 persons subscribed 1,900,000 frances. 


This product was achieved by 238,000! 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Aaron Sharpless, Pa., $2, vol. 29: from 
David Heston, jr., Md., $6, vols. 29, 30 and 31,” 
“SELECTIONS FROM THE PORTS.” 
A Second enlargei Edition of this Book has lately 
been published. It contains about twice as much mat- 
ter as the first edition. It is for sale by the Friend who 

has charge of Friend’s Book Store, 84 Arch st. 


THE ANNUAL MONITOR FOR 1856. 


This obituary of the members of the Society of Friends 
in Great Britain and Ireland for the past year, has just 
been received, and is for sale by Jno. RIcHARDson, No. 
50 North Fourth st. Price, 374 cents for single copies, 
or $4 per dozen. 

Philadelphia, Fifth mo. 1856. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

The Summer Session of the School will commence on 
Second-day, the 12th of the Fifth month. 

The pupils will be conveyed by railroad to West 
Chester, where conveyances will be in waiting to take 
|them and their baggage to the School, on the arrival of 
the morning and afternoon cars on Second-day, the 12th, 
and Third-day, the 13th of the Fifth month. The bag- 
gage will arrive the next day. The cars leave the depot, 
south side of Market street, above Eighteenth street, at 
half past 7 o'clock, a. M., and at half past 4 o'clock, p.m. 
The agent of the School will be at the Railroad depot on 
Second and Third-day afternoons, and will furnish pupils 
with, tickets, and accompany them to West Chester. 
Those who go by the morning train, will be furnished 
with tickets by a person in attendance. 


FALLS MONTHLY MEETING SCHOOL. 


The Committee of the above named School is desirous 
to procure a well qualified female teacher, to take charge 
of the School as instructor, for the ensuing season. 
Early application is requested, and can be made by ad- 
dressing, John B. Balderston, Fallsington, Bucks County, 
Penna. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

The Stated Annual Meeting of the Haverford School 
Association, will be held at Committee-room, Arch street 
Meeting-house, on Second-day afternoon, at 4 o'clock, 
Fifth month 12th, 1856. Cuaries E tis, Sec’y. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN, 
AT TUNESSASSAH. 
A man Friend is wanted to aid in carrying out the 
concern for the improvement to the Indians. 


Joseru ELKINTON, 
377 S. Second street. 

Tuomas Evans, 

180 Arch street. 

Philad., Eleventh mo. Ist,, 1855. 


Application may be made to 


scant siillaninicam 

Marriep, on Third-day, the 8th ult., at Friends’ Meet- 
ing-house, N. Sixth street, Euron Tuomas, of Burlington, 
N. J., and Exvizanetn Matwack, of this city. 
ee ee ee 

Diep, at LeRaysville, Jefferson Co., New York, the 
22nd of Eighth mo. last, Susan, wife of James Child, in 
the 29th year of her age. She had a lingering illness, 
which she bore with christian patience ; and her friends 
have the consoling belief that her end was peace. 

, on the 7th of First mo., at his residence, in 
Jefferson Co., New York, Wituiam C. Burpick, an e3- 
teemed member and elder, of LeRay Monthly Meeting, 
in the 49th year of his age. 

, in Baltimore, on the 21st of Fourth month, in 
the 33rd year of her age, Mary, wife of George A. War- 
der, and daughter of Joseph King, Jr. 

, Third mo. 26th, 1856, at her residence at Had- 
donficld, New Jersey, in the 77th year of her age, Hay- 
NaH ALEXANDER, an esteemed member of Haddonfield 
Monthly Mecting. Although this dear Friend was for 
many weeks much afflicted by severe bodily distress, 
yet her friends are consoled with the comfortable assu- 
rance, that she has entered into those mansions where 
all is rest and peace. 

——, on the 23d ult., in the 85th year of her age, 
Lyp1a Jones, widow of Samuel Jones, of Birmingham, 
Chester county, and mother of the late Mary B. Sharp- 
less, 
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